PUNISHMENT.

all the pressure will come from the other, and every
argument will be in favour of joining the side of
disorder. Hence, it is argued, we ought to pro-
portion the punishment, not to the offence, but to
the temptation.

Now, I may say, very briefly, that such a divergence
of the two principles appears to me to be possible; and,
further, that cases may be put in which it might be
necessary to deter, at all hazards, even to the neglect
of moral considerations. A general who is defending
a town must sometimes burn the houses of innocent
people, without stopping to consider whether they
can ever be compensated; and I think that there
may be analogous cases even in regard to law, where
the consideration of the absolute necessity of putting
down mischievous conduct may override the normal
moral considerations. But the general answer is, I
think, different, and may help to clear the principle.
The law to which I have referred, for the protection
of exposed property, obviously suggests one remark.
The true remedy for the evil would have been not to
increase the penalty, but to increase the protection.
You ought to have provided more watchmen, or to have
forbidden owners to put temptation in the way of their
neighbours, and not to have tried to make the hang-
man do the work of the policeman. So our ancestors
erred when they protected their fields, not by putting